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FOREWORD 


“The choice of a vocation is one of the most important questions you will 
be called upon to consider. Your future success and happiness, your place in 
the community, the home you maintain, the welfare and happiness of those 
dependent upon you, the friends you make, the recreation you enjoy—are all 
inextricably bound up with, and affected by, the work at which you earn a 
living. No one should decide this vital question without a careful and deliberate 
consideration of all his qualities and aspirations and a thorough investigation 
of the opportunities for their exercise and realization. 


“But the work a man is best fitted for is not necessarily confined to a 
single occupation. You must dismiss the idea, if you have ever entertained 
it, that there is only one occupation for which you are fitted and that you 
must find that occupation or despair of ever succeeding. The fact is there are 
many occupations in which you can succeed; your problem is to select the one 
which will enable you to capitalize to the fullest extent your best talents, and 
to avoid those occupations requiring activities in which you are weak. In 
order to do this you must learn all you can about yourself and about the 
demands and opportunities of varied occupations.”’ 


—WILLIAM ROSENGARTEN 


While the absence of trained counsellors in many schools will make it 
necessary for them to forego the valuable work of counselling, the group 
guidance in Grade IX will make pupils conscious of the fact that the choosing 
of one’s life work is a serious matter, and not something to be decided on mere 
whims or fancies or insufficient data. Also it will lay the foundations for the 
more specialized work of trained counsellors at a later date. Since group study 
in guidance brings the individual pupil face to face with his personal problems 
and leads him to ask voluntarily for further information and counsel, it is | 
really a most vital contact which gives the teacher an opportunity to guide 
the pupil toward the gradual development of his plans. Such group guidance 
is valuable also as it is not limited to a few “problem cases.’’ It must be a 
service for all pupils. 


Aims 
1. To help students to become acquainted with their new schools, 
courses, and other educational opportunities. 


2. To give students an understanding of the school activities in which 
they are participating at present, and in which they will continue to 
participate after leaving school. 
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3. To help students to obtain maximum results from school work. 

4. To develop interests and to form accurate judgments relative to the 

extent of their abilities in different occupations. 

To help students to select activities and to plan an educational pro- 

gramme that will best prepare them for their chosen activities. 

6. To facilitate adjustment of students in and out of school so that they 
will attain maximum achievement and not be disturbed by personal 
and social maladjustments. 
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Time and Content 

Since the topics suggested in this memorandum are perhaps too numerous 
for the time allotment of one period a week, teachers are asked to select such 
topics as seem suitable considering such factors as school facilities, local con- 
ditions, and the previous training of the pupils. More advanced work than 
is suppested in this outline may be undertaken by those schools which have 
provided group guidance classes in previous years. 

It must be pointed out that it is not the purpose of this course to hasten 
pupils into an occupational choice. Rather it is to create an interest in the 
occupational world as well as to furnish pupils with information that may 
assist in acquainting students with those things which are essential for making 
intelligent decisions. This must be emphasized, because many pupils are not 
ready to make a choice. But the school has a duty in arousing interest and 
giving direction to pupils so that, when the time comes to make a decision, 
that decision will not be made on the spur of the moment, but be based on 
accurate knowledge gathered over a period of time. 


Suggestions 

1. Owing to the scarcity of guidance counsellors in the year 1944, those 
undertaking the work should acquaint themselves with some standard 
texts on guidance, so that they may better understand the meaning 
and purposes of guidance. 

2. Advantage should be taken of visual aids, plant visits, and sneak 
carefully chosen from business and professional fields. 

3. The bulletin boards should be kept alive with charts, drawings and 
reading matter illustrating occupational information. 

4, Subject-teachers should be influenced to teach the occupational impli- 
cations of their subjects. 

5. The class as a whole should not be bored with a detailed analysis of 
specific vocations which could be handled in private interviews. The 
group should be confined to the major areas of occupations. 

6. Because of economic reasons many students drop out of school at 
the end of Grade IX. To help such students emphasis should be 
given, toward the end of the course, to ways and means of obtaining 
suitable employment and of furthering their education. 


CONTENT 
I. The New School 


An important part of this phase of the course is to inform pupils about 
the various courses and curricula offered by the school. It should include a 
presentation of the value of school subjects, and a survey of curricula with 
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reference to subjects included, time allotment, and educational and vocational 
outlets. Pupils might practise planning programmes for real and hypothetical 
cases to meet certain specified objectives. In this way, they learn to apply 
the information to the solution of their own problems and so formulate their 
own programmes. 


Introduction 
Environment; equipment; personnel. 
Rules; rights and privileges. 
Use of library; extra-curricular activities. 


Suggested Topics for Lessons 
1. Opportunities offered by various curricula. 
Things to be considered in choosing a course of study. 
Opportunities offered by the different courses. 
Try-out courses offered in the secondary school. 
Qualities necessary for success in any curriculum or school. 


Subjects required for Intermediate Certificate, Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma, and Secondary School Honour Graduation 
Diploma. 
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II. You and Your Education 


1. Value of education; education as a continuous process of growth 
and development; types of schools, e.g. elementary, secondary, 
university, normal schools, dental college, college of art, optometry, 
etc., and training schools in industry. 


2, The cultural and vocational importance of school subjects; mathe- 
matics, English, science, languages, practical arts, history, business 
ptactice. 


III. How to Study 
Indications that young people do not know how to study properly and 
the seriousness of this evil; common errors in study habits; practical 
suggestions for improving study habits; necessity of good study habits 
for school success; the value of time schedule for study; hints on 
how to concentrate. 


IV. The World of Work 

The dignity of labour; interdependence of workers, e.g. show that the 
products in everyday use are the results of the labours of thousands of people 
in almost every section of the globe; fruits of toil; satisfaction in work itself; 
pride in accomplishment; contribution to the lives of others; furnishing means 
for obtaining recreation, etc. ~ 


V. Fields of Occupations 


Under this topic teachers are requested to give general information on all 
“fields of occupations,’’ and more specific information on the local occupations. 
“In what field of work would you like best to invest your future?”’ 

Pupils should not think that a final choice of an occupation is necessary. 
It is much better to think first of the major areas and later of the special kind 
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of work, rather than to reverse the process, as is too often done. The area of 
life work should be chosen first—then the special vocation in it. This is the 
best method of approach. Show the relation of this principle to established 
courses of study. 


Make a study of the main areas of work, which are: 


Agriculture Mining 
Manufacturing Transportation 
Merchandising Professional 
Finance Personal 
Building Trades Communication 


A brief study of the general requirements for each area should be made, 
with special emphasis on those occupations common to the local area. 


VI. Personality and Character 

Surveys show that the majority of maladjusted workers become so be- 
cause of personality defects. 

Prepare lists of desirable personality traits. 

Prepare lists of undesirable personality traits. 

Show how habits are formed. 

Show how to develop good personality traits. 


VII. Factors to be Considered in Choosing an Occupation 


“On the one hand are the well-known differences among individuals— 
differences in physical characteristics, general intelligence, special aptitudes, 
special limitations, personality traits and the hke. On the other hand are 
differences in the requirements and opportunities of hundreds, even thousands 
of occupations.”’ 

—GEORGE H. Myers 


Discussion of methods by which pupils may discover their own interests 
and abilities; methods of getting information about occupations, e.g. books, 
pamphlets, magazines, interview workers, films, slides, work experiences, etc. 


The depth of treatment of this topic must be determined by the training 
of the teacher in guidance. However, every teacher should be able to take a 
few lessons on this topic. 


VIII. Applying for and Securing Positions 


Since some pupils will leave school permanently at the end of Grade IX, 
and many others will be taking work during vacation period, a few lessons 
could profitably be spent on such topics as: 

How to apply for a position. 

How to write a letter of application. 

Hints on filling in application forms. 

Methods of approaching prospective employer. 
Employment regulations. 
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IX. Planning Future Education 

This topic is to be taken near the close of the school year. Every assistance 
possible should be made by way of charts, diagrams, printed and mimeographed 
materials, questionnaires to parents, etc., to make certain that each pupil has’ 
made a reasonable choice based on complete and accurate information. 
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FURTHER SUGGESTIONS 


ig Let pupils contribute to the bulletin board material regarding occupations. 
File this material regularly, and you will find it constantly used by the pupils. 


2. Have pupils write essays on occupations in which they are interested. If 
these essays are of the ““‘Why I Chose .... as an Occupation” type, 
then do not add to the files, but if the essay is a compilation of infor- 
mation or of a descriptive character, the essay might be filed. 


3. When possible without being a nuisance to an employer or executive, a 
pupil could gain information by interviewing such a person and report to 
the class. 


4. Where pupils can do so without giving offense or divulging information 
of a confidential nature, pupils might make reports on occupations ‘of 
parents. When this is done, teachers should caution the pupil that no 
information is to be given without the consent of the parents. 


A SUGGESTED TOPIC 
How can I know my real interests? 


Objectives: 

1. To help students to discover their real interests. 

2. To suggest methods of developing new interests. 

3. To show relationship between interest and satisfaction in an occu- 
pation. 


Topics: 

1. Are interests inherited or acquired? Are your interests in the same 

fields as your parents’? . 

Can you trace the origin of your interests’ 

To what extent do interests of individuals change or remain constant? 

How may interest influence educational plans? 

What-are advantages and dangers of having a great’ many interests? 

Of only a few interests? 

6. How can new interests be aroused and developed? 
Should a person continue in an occupation in which he is not inter- 
ested? What are the chances of his success if he does? Can a lack 
of interest be overcome? 

8. Is interest only hero-worship? 

9. How can I distinguish a real interest from a superficial one? 


RECOMMENDED BOOKS 


(Prices given are list price and are approximate.) 


List A—Suitable fer Pupils’ Use and Reading: 

Occupations Course Text-Notebook—Unit I—-You and Your Future. 
Vocational Guidance Centre, 111 St. George St., Toronto. Specimen 
copy $0.25; 50 or more copies $0.19 each. 

Looking Ahead. By E. W. Andrews. $0.40. Burgess Publishing Co. 
Distributed in Canada by Copp Clark. ares aes 
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People Are Important. By F. L. Ruch e al. $1.60. Scott, Foresman 
& Co. Distributed in Canada by W. J. Gage. 

Occupations Today. By J. M. Brewer and E. Landy. $1.90. Boston, 
Ginn & Co., 1943. 


List B—Books for the Teacher-Counsellor: 

Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guidance. By G. E. Myers. 
$3.50. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1941. 

Studying the Individual School Child. By H. B. English and V. C. Raimy: 
$1.15. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1941. Distributed in Canada 
by Clarke, Irwin. 

Personnel Work in the High School. By C. E. Germane and E. G. Germane. 
$5.00. New York, Silver Burdett, 1941. Distributed in Canada by 
W. J. Gage & Co. 

Census of Canada—Occupations Volume. $1.00. Ottawa, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Interviewing—Its Principles and Methods. By A. Garrett. $0.50. New 
York, Family Welfare Association of America, 122 E. 22nd St. 
Dynamics of Vocational Adjustment. By D. E. Super. $3.00. New York, 

Harper & Bros. Distributed in Canada by the Musson Book Co. 

Guiding Students in the Development of Personality. By V. A. Teeter 
and E. O. Stanfield. $1.00. Science Research Associates, 228 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 

Testing and Counseling in the High School Guidance Program. By J. G. 
Darley. $2.60. Chicago Science Research Associates. 

The Principles and Techniques of Guidance. By D. W. Lefever ge al. 
$3.00. The Ronald Press Co. | 
Toward Mental Health in School. By C. R. Myers. $2.00. Toronto; 

University Press. ~ 

One Hundred Guidance Lessons. By F. S. Endicott. $1,34.- Inter 
national Textbook Company. 

Champaign Guidance Charts. Available from the Vocational Guidance 
Centre for $1.25. 


List C—Periodicals for the Teacher-Counsellor: 

Labour Gazette (monthly). $0.20 per annum. Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Occupations (monthly). $4.50 per annum (special rate through Canadian 
Vocational Guidance Association). National Vocational Guidance 
Association, Inc., 525 West 120th St., New York, N.Y. 

Personnel Journal (monthly). $6.00 per annum. Personnel Research 
Federation, Lincoln Bldg., 60 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 

The School, Elementary Edition (monthly). $1.50 per annum. Ontario 
College of Education, Toronto, Ont. 

The School, Secondary Edition (monthly). $1.50 per annum. Ontario 
College of Education, Toronto, Ont. 

Understanding the Child (monthly). $0.50 per annum. National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, 111 St. George St., Toronto, Ont. 


MOVING PICTURES 


Films which are valuable and useful are available from the Visual Educa- 
tion Branch of the Department of Education. 
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